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Do We Need More Democracy in Our Armed Forces? 


Announcer: 

Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company bring you 
a discussion of the question ‘Do 
We Need More Democracy in Our 
Armed Forces?” Here in Town 
Hall, New York, the home of 
America’s Town Meeting, four 
speakers will present their dif- 
ferent views on this important 
topic before a representative Amer- 
ican audience. 

Tonight while George V. Denny, 
_ Jr., is on a brief vacation, Town 
Hall’s educational director, Paul 
H. Sheats, will take over as guest 


moderator. Mr. Sheats. (Ap- 
_ plause.) 
Moderator Sheats: 

Good evening, friends. Wel- 


come to another session of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting. I’m glad, in- 
deed, to pinch-hit for Mr. Denny 
tonight. But I, like you, will look 
’ forward to his return next week 
to his accustomed place on this 


program which he founded almost 
eleven years ago. 

Now to the business of the eve- 
ning. ‘This question, “Do we need 
more democracy in our armed 
forces?” has been battled about 
for some time but it has taken on 
a new urgency since the end of 
the war probably because so many 
latter - day GI’s have celebrated 
their return to civilian status by 
telling the world what they liked 
or didn’t like about the working 
conditions of their jobs with Uncle 
Sam. 

In fact, some GI’s have said their 
say while still in service, as wit- 
ness the Enlisted Man’s Magna 
Charta issued by a group of Amer- 
ican soldiers in Paris a few weeks 
ago and containing a list of pro- 
posed Army reforms. 

America’s Town Meeting is in- 
terested in exposing this question 
to the light of public discussion 
for two reasons: First, because we 
discovered a few weeks ago with 


our discussion of what the return- 
ing GI expects at home that what- 
ever is of vital concern to the 
veteran is of concern to his fellow 
citizens; and, second, because, as 
we face the task of building an 
efficient peacetime Army and Navy, 
it is important for the American 
people to know what has been 
learned from our wartime experi- 
ence in the management of a huge 
citizen Army. 

To get a thoroughly representa- 
tive set of answers to our ques- 
tion, ‘Do We Need More Democ- 
racy in Our Armed Forces?” we 
have invited two former GI’s, one 
from the Army and one frony the 
Marines, a retired admiral of the 
United States Navy, and a civilian 
expert on military affairs to par- 
ticipate in this discussion. 

Joe McCarthy, former sergeant 
and managing editor of Yank mag- 
azine, now associate editor of Cos- 
mopolitan, and Hanson Baldwin, 
military editor of the New York 
Times, believe that we do need 
more democracy in our armed 
forces. Jeremiah O’Leary, former 
sergeant in the Marine Corps and 
combat correspondent, now a re- 
porter on the Washington Evening 
Star, and Admiral William H. 
Standley, United States Nayy re- 
tired, former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia and former Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, say that we do not need 
more democracy in our armed 
forces. 


To open our -discussion, then, 
here is Joe McCarthy who, in his 
GI job as managing editor of Yank 
magazine, received a Town Hall 
award on this platform last spring. 
He is now associate editor of Cos- 
mopolitan. We are glad to wel- 
come you to this platform once 
again. Mr. McCarthy. (Applause.) 


Mr. McCarthy: 

I feel somewhat at a disad- 
vantage being the first speaker in 
a discussion like this. It would 
be much nicer to sit back and listen 
to Admiral Standley and ex-ser- 
geant O’Leary before getting up 
here and sticking my neck out. 
Ex-sergeant O’Leary—can you im- 
agine a sergeant taking the op- 
posite side in this argument? 
(Laughter.) And a sergeant named 
O'Leary, at that. 

But, as I was saying, I feel at a 
disadvantage. But feeling at a dis- 
advantage is old stuff to me. I’m 
used to it. I’ve been an enlisted 
man in the Army for almost five 
years. 

Perhaps some of you have seen 
Bill Mauldin’s cartoon in the Stars 
and Stripes, the one that shows the 
officer, very high ranking officer, 
admiring the sunset in southern 
France. He turns to an aide who 
is standing next to him and he 
says, “Wonderful view, Major. Is 
there one for the enlisted men, 
too?” (Laughter and applause.) 


Do you sce what I mean? To 
you that Mauldin cartoon may seem 
like comic exaggeration, but to 


most GI’s it has a very familiar 
ting. It reminds us of many 
things. It reminds us of the of- 
ficers’ clubs with their well-stocked 
chromium and red leather bars in 
places where enlisted men have no 
recreation. It reminds us of the 
movie theaters in every camp in 
the United States and every Army, 
Navy and Marine post overseas 
where the best. seats are reserved 
for officers only. It reminds us of 
the beach at Guam where no en- 
listed man was allowed to swim. 


It reminds me in particular of 
something that happened at Iwo 
Jima after the fighting stopped. 
The people who cause these things, 
you know, always come in after 
the fighting stops. They arrive 
at D-plus-64 in the same boat with 
the mimeograph machines and the 
“No Parking” signs. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

This was an air force head- 
quarters outfit at Iwo Jima and 
between the place where the en- 
listed men worked and the place 
where they lived was the area 
where the officers lived. Every 
time the enlisted men went to 
work or back to lunch or back to 
work again, naturally they had to 
pass through the “officers’ coun- 
try,” as it was called. This an- 
noyed the officers so they put up 
a large sign at the edge of their 
area which said, ‘Officers’ Coun- 
try. Restricted.” 

Well, that meant that the GI’s 
going to work had to make about 


half a mile detour and it annoyed 
them. In fact, it burned them up. 
It was bad enough being at Iwo 
Jima without having to put up 
with this sort of thing, too. So 
they decided to put up a sign on 
their area. And they did. The 
sign said, ‘“God’s Country. No Re- 
strictions.” (Applause.) The of- 
ficers made them take it down. 


Those are the things that the 
average enlisted man is thinking 
about when he says we need more 
democracy in our armed forces. He 
realizes that we can’t have a good 
Army or a good Navy without 
discipline, without commanding 
officers who have power and au- 
thority. He doesn’t object to 
saluting. He doesn’t object to 
treating his officers with respect. 

He knows, too, that close asso- 
ciation, familiar association, with 
his officers during off-duty hours 
may hurt the military efficiency of 
his outfit. He doesn’t want to 
call them by their first names. He 
doesn’t want to live with them or 
drink with them. 

But, on the other hand, he 
doesn’t quite understand why their 
food should be better than his 
food, or why their living quarters 
should be more elaborate and com- 
fortable than his living quarters. 
He can’t understand why officers 
are allowed to wear a better type 
of uniform or why their recreation 
facilities are so far superior to his. 


In other words, the American 
enlisted man.can’t see why his 


officers should belong to a highly 
specialized, highly privileged special 
officers caste. 

This idea of the officer caste sys- 
’ tem came to us from the Prussians 
and the British along with most 
of the modern military theories. 
In Germany and England, it was 
all right. In those countries, the 
officers were members of noble and 
aristocratic families. They were 
used to special privileges. They 
belonged to a special class in ci- 
vilian life, too. 

But the United States is not an 
aristocracy. It’s a democracy. The 
enlisted man in our armed forces 
doesn’t get this Prussian idea of 
special social privileges. In the 
steel mill back home, he obeyed 
orders from his boss. He didn’t 
associate with his boss after hours. 
But, if he wanted to he could 
wear the same kind of clothes as 
his boss. If he could afford it, he 
could eat the same kind of food, 
and drink the same kind of liquor. 
When he and his boss picked the 
same night to go to the movies, 
they could both sit in the same 
kind of seats. He can’t understand 
why it isn’t like that in the Army 
and the Navy and the Marines. 


Neither can I. Can you? (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Sheats: : 


Thank you, Mr. McCarthy for 
getting us off to a running start. To 
have an O’Leary following a Mc- 
Carthy on the same program, and 
on opposite sides at that, is almost 


a moderator’s dream of a perfec 
set up. Former combat corres 
pondent in the U. S. Marine Corps 
currently a reporter for the Wash 
ington Evening Star, here is Jere 
miah O’Leary to present at leas 
one GI’s opinion. Mr. O’Leary 
(Applause.) 

Mr. O'Leary: 

I think Mr. McCarthy woul 
have given you my whole nam 
but he couldn’t have rememberex 
it without using one of the mimeo 
graph machines he knows so mucl 
about. But Mr. McCarthy left th 
stand a moment ago with a ques 
tion. Apparently he can’t under 
stand why some things can’t b 
done in the Army, the Navy, an 
the Marines. 

I'd like to answer that righ 
off by saying that I can under 
stand it. In the next five minute 
I hope to show him why th 
Marines didn’t gripe about suc 
things and I’ve never heard tha 
they have. 

Not long ago an old soldie 
said to me, “In peacetime, ever 
day in the Army is like Sunda 
on the farm.” Well, it isn’t thz 
way in war and I don’t thin 
armies can fight as a potentiall 
winning outfit by catering to th 
temperaments of millions of ind 
vidual Americans who have to kt 
organized to fight a war. 

If we had any more democrac 
than we've got now, I think ov 
armies would fall apart. I neve 


‘felt that I was inferior to m 


officers. I only thought I was dif- 
erent from them, but just as good. 
Learning to take orders has never 
been a problem either because I 
have had to take orders from one 
kind of commanding officer or 
another all my life, starting with 
my mother. (Laughter.) 

But the great equalizer between 
officers and enlisted men has been 
the experience of combat. I’ve 
been in action three times and 
when you're shot at you don’t 
notice that there’s any difference, 
because officers don’t wear bullet- 
proof vests. In the field, the 
Marine enlisted men ate with the 
officers and I’ve drunk with them— 
although I won’t tell you which 
ones they were. All the time we 
were doing these ordinary things— 
eating, drinking, playing cards—we 
still did what we were told. 

Somebody has got to give the 
orders and somebody has got to 
take them. I don’t know what 
kind of a paper the New York 
Times would be, Mr. Baldwin, or 
Cosmopolitan magazine, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, if somebody wasn’t in 
there giving the orders—somebody 
that knew how through their train- 
ing and was eminently qualified to 
form policy and direct action. 

I don’t know of any newspapers 
in this country where the reporters 
or leg men can go into the manag- 
ing editor’s office and stage a 
demonstration when they don’t 
like the assignments they’ve got. 
I know you can’t do it on my 


paper. But apparently there are 
a good many thousands of soldiers 
in Japan, Germany, and the Philip- 
pines who can stage mob demonstra- 
tions just because they’ve got six, 
eight, ten, or twelve months over- 
seas and they want to come home. 

I say let’s all be officers if there’s 
that much difference between us. 
I'd like to wear a high white collar 
and pink trousers and demonstrate 
whenever I thought I wasn’t get- 
ting exactly the right deal. But 
you can’t do it in the Marine 
Corps. 

The salute that the enlisted man 
gives an officer is often cited as a 
servile meaningless gesture. Well, 
to me it wasn’t very important. 
It was no more meaningless than 
a number of other things I was 
required to do that I didn’t under- 
stand. Besides, I think the officers 
will tell you they’re more likely 
to get a sprained arm than we are 
from saluting because there are so 
many more of us. 

On the subject of saying, “sir, 
the sir form of address—it ap- 
pears to me that that custom isn’t 
obsolete even among civilians. We 
all say “sir” to older people or 
people we respect, and I suppose 
that’s the idea behind it. I’d just 
as soon say “sir” as I would 
“Comrade” or “hey, there.” 

The difference in pay is another 
point that is often cited. All this 
time you’ve got to understand that 
I liked being an enlisted man 
although I~would have liked a 
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little raise. (Laughter.) The dif- 
ference in pay between commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned peo- 
ple is wide but the gap isn’t very 
great when you consider the fact 
that an officer who takes a regi- 
ment into battle, is assuming the 
responsibility for the lives of 3,000 
men. And they couldn’t pay me 
enough money to take that respon- 
sibility. 

The standards by which officers 
live are very high indeed, but I 
don’t know many enlisted men 
who would care to part with the 
large amounts of cash that some 
second lieutenants and captains I 
know do to their tailors and their 
officers’ clubs. I'd rather keep it 
in my pocket. 

I fail to see exactly how we 
could do without rank. And I be- 
lieve the privileges that each group 
has are commensurate with the dis- 
advantages that we all have. I say 
that there’s too much democracy 
in any military organization, dur- 
ing time of war-—because this 
war isn’t over yet, and it’s not until 
the President says the emergency 
is over—in any military organiza- 
tion that permits unsoldierly mob 
scenes in the presence of an enemy 
population. That is going a long 
way toward letting the victory that 
was won go right to seed.~ (Ap- 
plause.) Y'm perfectly satisfied that 
if we had any more or any less 
democracy in the military machine 
that we’ve built over four or five 
long years, that we'd have a ma- 


chine that could not start a fight- 
ing, striking war right now. We've 
got to have one that can at any 
time. Thank you, very much. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Sheats: 

Thank you, Mr. O’Leary. Now 
we have heard from two former 
sergeants in the armed forces. For 
a differing view, let us turn to a 
well-known civilian expert on mili- 
tary affairs, Mr. Hanson Baldwin 
of the New York Times. Mr. 
Baldwin has addressed Town Hall 
and Town Meeting audiences on 
many previous occasions and we 
are happy indeed to welcome him 
to this platform once again.. Mr. 
Baldwin. (Applause.) 


Mr. Baldwin: 


Well, my two Irish predecessors, 
I don’t completely agree with 
either one of you. (Laughter) 
First, I'd like to point out that 
it’s a pretty healthy symptom of 
democracy that a sergeant and an 
admiral, even though both are out 
of uniform, can be debating in 
public on the same _ platform. 
And the sergeant isn’t pulling any 
punches either. 

Second, I'd like to read you a 
letter from an enlisted man in the 
Pacific. I quote, “Last week there 
were one thousand cases of: Coca 
Cola left on the island. The of- 
ficers got a report that there would 
be no more Coca Cola, so guess, 
what the blankety-blanks did. They 
went down to the supply base and 


requisitioned one thousand cases 
for the officers’ club, leaving fifty 
cases for eight thousand enlisted 
men. Officers are permitted to 
wear short pants but the enlisted 
men have to wear long pants. That 
I can’t see,” my correspondent 
says. “The officers may be gentle- 
men by act of Congress,” (laughter 
and applause) “but their knees are 
still as knobby as those of the en- 
listed men.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 


Now I can’t vouch for the facts 
as stated in this letter, but I do 
know the armed services well 
enough to be certain that instances 
of stupid discrimination such as 
these are common. The officer- 
enlisted man relationship is a cause 
of much anger, rancor, and bitter- 
ness, patticularly in the Army, to 
a lesser extent in the Navy, scarcely 
at all, Jerry O’Leary, in the Marine 
Corps. I believe, with Joe Mc- 
Carthy, that this issue is the most 
serious one confronting the armed 
forces. 

But the causes of this condition 
should not be confused with de- 
mocracy, or lack of it. An efficient 
military organization and complete 
democracy are absolutely incom- 
patible. Like oil and water, they 
don’t mix. You don’t get disci- 
pline and obedience when the 
voices of all men are equal and 
the majority rules. 

Democracy, therefore, is not the 
answer. Nor is the complete abo- 
lition of special privileges for 


officers. For privilege is not the 
primary cause of bitterness. There 
are special privileges in every pro- 
fession for the men who lead that 
profession. Any reasonable man 
would agree that a general charged 
with the responsibility of the lives 
of thousands of men, and perhaps 
the fate of his country, should have, 
must have, a more efficient, a more 
comfortable place to eat and sleep 
and work than a private. 


There have been, of course, some 
units in the course of military 
history where nearly all officer 
privileges have been abolished. 
Some, but not all, of these, have 
been highly successful. I need 
cite only a few instances in this 
war—Carlson’s Raiders, Cochran’s 
Commandos, Frederick’s Special 
Troops in Italy, but the real cause 
of the bitterness and, I am con- 
vinced, much of it is justifiable, 
is not privilege but the abuse of 
privilege. (Applause.) 

Abuse of privilege, and Mc- 
Carthy and I could cite you case 
after case, has been too often the 
rule, not the exception. This is 
particularly true in rear areas. In 
combat, of course, there is consid- 
erable democracy in a bullet and 
there is short shrift for the in- 
competent and selfish leader. 

There are, I know,: privileges 
that are patently unfair. I can 
think of many things that ought 
to be done: Revision of the Ar- 
ticles of War, a better system for 
redress of énlisted men’s griev- 


ances; revision of courts-martial 
and inspection procedure; more 
certain protection for the enlisted 
man against arbitrary and tyran- 
nical acts of his seniors; the in- 
stitution at Annapolis and West 
Point of courses on personnel 
management and how to get along 
with civilians; equalization of 
liquor rations; family travel allow- 
ances; better enlisted uniforms; 
terminal leave, or its equivalent, 
for enlisted men, as well as officers; 
more attractive pay and retirement 
benefits; and so forth. 


But elimination of unfair priv- 
ilege is not enough. Rules and 
regulations are enforced or ignored 
by men. Responsibilities are hon- 
ored and privileges abused by men. 

The real problem of the services 
is leadership — the selection of 
officers with character, strength, 
and a deep interest in their fellow 
human beings. The sad fact is 
that our military leadership, mag- 
nificent in many of the upper 
brackets, failed too often in the 
middle brackets during the war. 
This was not essentially the fault 
of West Point or Annapolis. Pro- 
motion from the ranks was not 
only preached but practiced. Some 
531,000 enlisted men or about 
66 per cent of our line officers 
in the Army were commissioned 
during the war after service as an 
enlisted man. But the selection 
and training system, nevertheless, 
too often failed to produce good 
officers. 
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The greatest military need in the | 
years ahead is vigorous, intelligent — 


leadership—leaders who will al- 
ways subordinate the privileges of 
rank to the responsibilities of rank, 
leaders imbued with a deep sense 
of loyalty down, of duty to the 
men who follow them. 

But this is also the greatest need 
of the Nation and of the world. 
If we solve that problem, democ- 
racy, in or out of the service, will 


take care of itself. ( Applause.) 


Moderator Sheats: 


Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. Now, 
as our final speaker of the evening, 
here is a retired officer of the 
United States Navy with a long 
and distinguished record of service 
to his country, former Ambassador 
to Russia, Admiral William H. 
Standley. Admiral Standley. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Admiral Standley: 

Most speakers begin by saying, 
“It is a pleasure to be here to- 
night.” However, after listening 
to the battle of the sergeants, I 
was dubious about the pleasure. 
I was a little apprehensive of 
entering into the fray at all, but 
the third speaker calmed my fears, 
as he devoted a major portion of 
his time’ most eloquently express- 
ing my own views. 

First, he has told us that an 
efficient military organization and 
an all-out democracy are incompat- 
ible. Agreed. 


Second, he has told us that the 
“real problem is not one of priv- 
ilege, but the abuse of privilege. 
Agreed. 

And finally, he has told us that 
better leadership is the answer. 
Agreed. 

However, before going further, 
I think it is high time that we 
made sure of just what we mean 
by democracy. To the average 
American, the term is synonymous 
with liberty, the right to conduct 
our lives as we see fit. It means 
equality of opportunity, regardless 
of birth, creed, or race. 

First, liberty and equality are 
not relative terms. They are priv- 
ileges to be exercised within the 
limits of the statutes which grant 
those privileges. All of us recog- 
nize that the liberty of one indi- 
dividual must be limited when it 
encroaches on the rights of others. 
That is why we have laws, ¢ourts, 
and police. They are there to pro- 
tect and to guarantee the liberties 
of all. Every agency has regulatory 
measures appropriate to the objec- 
tive in view. 

This is democracy as we know 
it in civil life. It is not unlike 
the kind of democracy which we 
have in the armed services. Yet, 
there are some who apparently see 
nothing more in the government 
of the armed forces than arbitrary 
orders, blind compliance, and ab- 
solute subjugation. 

In effect, they are actually con- 
tending that discipline, respect for 


authority, and regard for laws are 
not part of our democratic society. 
But let us remind them that de- 
mocracy is discipline. It is in civil 
life. It must be in military life. 

Despite the rigors of discipline, 
however, no commander can ex- 
pect success in military operations 
who does not give first considera- 
tion to the welfare of his men. 

Now, let me ask what are armies 
and navies for? What is the ob- 
jective? What is the mission? The 
answer is obvious! To defeat any 
aggressor in combat. 

Under our present military sys- 
tem of disciplined democracy, our 
military services have met this re- 
quirement. The Army which landed 
on the Normany beaches and out-, 
fought the Germans all the way to 
Berlin was the most powerful 
fighting machine ever developed. 

Likewise, the sea power and air 
power, which in three years grew 
from a crippled fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor to the greatest sea-air power 
of all time, was developed under 
a system of disciplined democracy. 
The urge to put more democracy 
into our military services, then, 
certainly does not flow from a lack 
of fighting effectiveness of those 
services. 

Now, let me ask another ques- 
tion. How far would the pro- 
ponents of more democracy in the 
armed services go? Would they 
ultimately abolish all rank? 

As a former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, I think 1 know from firsthand 
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THE SPEAKERS’ 


HANSON BALDWIN — Mr. Baldwin has 
been a newspaperman since 1928 when 
he became police reporter and later 
general assignment reporter for the Bal- 
timore Sun. He became associated with 
the New York Times in 1929, and he has 
been military and naval correspondent 
for this paper since 1937. Mr. Baldwin 
was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1924. In the same 
year he was commissioned as an ensign 
in the United States Navy and then was 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant (j.g.). 
He served aboard battleships and a de- 
stroyer until 1927. Mr. Baldwin is author 
of The Caissons Roll—A Military Survey 
of Europe, Admiral Death, What the 
Citizen Should Know About the Navy, 
and United We Stand! 


WILLIAM HARRISON STANDLEY — A 
former Ambassador to Russia and former 
chief of naval operations, Admiral Stand- 
ley is an 1895 graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. He was born in Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia, in 1872. He was commissioned an 
ensign in the U.S. Navy in 1899 and 
adyanced through the ranks to rear ad- 
miral in 1927. He served as an ensign 
in the Spanish-American War and as 
captain in World War I. Since then he 
has served as assistant chief of nayal 
Operations; commander of destroyer squad- 
rons; and commander of cruisers, U. S. 
Fleet, cruisers, Scouting Force, and 
Cruiser Division Fiye, with rank of vice 
admiral. From 1933 to 1937 he was chief 
of naval operations with the rank of ad- 
miral. He retired in 1937 but was re- 
called to active duty in March, 1941. 

In 1942 and 1943, Admiral Standley 
was appointed Ambassador to U.S.S.R., 
and in August, 1942, he was one of the 
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United States representatives to the Mos- 
cow War Parley. 


JEREMIAH A. O'LEARY — Jeremiah A. 
O’Leary, 26-year-old reporter for the 
Washington Evening Star, recently tfe- 
joined his paper after three and one-half 
years in the U. S. Marines. Mr. O’Leary 
was a Technical Sergeant when he was 
discharged from the service, September 1. 

Mr. O’Leary fought at Cape Gloucester; 
New Britain; in the Asan and Agana 
battles on Guam, and at the annihilation 
of the 10,000 Japanese on Peleliu, in the 
Palau Islands. 

He has been a member of the editorial 
staff of the Star since June, 1937. He 
formerly attended night classes at George 
Washington University. 

In the Marines, Mr. O’Leary spent 27 
months overseas in 22 different countries 
and islands. 


JOSEPH McCARTHY—Joe McCarthy was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., March 6, 1915. 
He was graduated from Boston College 
and worked as a reporter and sportswriter 
on the Boston Post before joining the 
Army in February, 1941. He spent a year 
as a buck private in a pack artillery bat- 
talion, then did radio writing for three 
months, also as a private, at Fort Bragg, 
N.C. He joined Yank, the Army Weekly, 
as sports editor shortly after it started 
publication in June, 1942, and became 
managing editor in September, 1942, a 
position which he held until he was dis- 
charged in November, 1945. His job took 
him to Africa, Greece, Italy, France, 
Luxembourg, Britain, Manila, Okinawa, 
Shanghai, Japan. He retired from the 
service aS a master sergeant. He is now 
an associate editor of Cosmopolitan. 


experience how that works. The Red 
Army which the Soviets threw into 
and against Finland in the early 
part of the war was a so-called 
democratic army. They had no 
rank, no officer designation, no 
uniforms, no salutes. They were 
all comrades. No military decision 
could be taken until approved by 
civilian commissars. It was little 
more than an armed mob, and it 
was beaten by the Finns on every 
front. 
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As a result—and I was there, 
Charlie—Marshall Stalin reorgan- 
ized the Russian army, uniformed 
the officers, subordinated the com- 
missars to the generals, and estab- 
lished a most rigid system of dis- 
cipline. Today the Russian army 
is one of the most military organi- 
zations in existence, and I don’t 
need to call your attention to what 
it has done. 

We're now hearing more com- 
plaints and many complaints of 


conditions which some attribute to 
a lack of democracy in our military 
service. Actually, the fact that 
the men can gripe is pretty good 
proof of the democracy of our 
armed forces. 

Nevertheless, there is, no doubt 
that there have been many irregu- 
larities, many abuses which need 
correcting. Within the past week 
I have discussed this problem with 
Admiral Nimitz and General Van- 
degrift. Both assured me that 
prompt action has been taken to 
correct abuses when they came to 
light and that steps are being taken 
to prevent future situations from 
arising. - 

It must be remembered that 
many of the abuses which have 
been pointed out are the result of 
our hasty mobilization and over- 
night expansion. This meant com- 
missioning many inexperienced 
men. It meant the rigid promo- 
tion for others already in service. 
It is natural that some did not 
deserve the rank they held—like- 
wise out hasty mobilization meant 
the interruption of the peacetime 
pursuits of millions of men, intro- 
ducing them to a life for which 
they were little prepared. That 
such a vast majority of those who 
served, both officers and enlisted 
men, acquitted themselves so credit- 
ably is indeed a tribute, not only 
to the men themselves, but to the 
system under which they served. 


( Applause.) 
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- God forbid that another war 
occur, but if it does, let us hope 
that the manhood of America will 
have been prepared for it by basic 
military training, where men can 
be oriented to military life, and 
where the best officer material can 
be selected for further training. 

Do we need more democracy in 
our armed forces? The answer is 

“No.” With competent leadership 
and administration, better under- 
standing of the problems of mili- 
tary life and a thorough training 
for that life, there will be no 
justification for the complaints 
which we are hearing here tonight. 
Thank you. (Applause.) 


Moderator Sheats: 

Thank you, Admiral Standley. 
Now, gentlemen, if you will join 
me here around the microphone 
for a few moments, we will have 
a little cross fire of discussion and 
see if we can sharpen up some of 
these issues you have raised. Mr. 
McCarthy, a lot of things have 
been said around here since you 
had the floor—the Navy has even 
tried to Shanghai your partner 
here. Don’t you think you had 
better get into this discussion? 

Mr. McCarthy: One point I’d 
like to make, sir, is that there is 
a little bit of a distinction, or 
I’d: like to make a little bit of a 
distinction, between the concept of 
discipline and the concept of de- 
mocracy the way Im_ talking 
about it. I don’t agree that rank 
should be abolished or that salut- 


ing should be abolished, but I 
simply do not think that we will 
make a more efficient Army or a 
more efficient Navy by giving the 


officers innerspring mattresses 
when the men have no bed at all 
to sleep on or only a cot. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Sheats: All right. Mr. 
O'Leary. 


Mr. O’Leary, All I can say is 
that as long as I had some place 
to sleep I didn’t care where the 
officers slept. (Shouts and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Sheats: Mr. Baldwin, are 
you going to let the negative take 
you into camp as they have been 
trying to do here tonight? 

Mr. Baldwin: Oh, I don’t think 
they can quite do that. As usual, 
1 am in the middle of the road, 
and therefore, get brickbats from 
both sides. I quite agree with Ad- 
miral Standley that you cannot 
democratize completely any mili- 
tary organization and still have a 
military organization. On_ the 
other hand, I am absolutely certain 
there is a very definite basis for 
the grievances as now expressed 
by. the GI’s and that there must 
be some changes to rectify those 
grievances. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: Admiral, do you 
care to get in on this? 

Admiral Standley: I feel rather 
handicapped, because after some 55 


~ 


years of service you see, with only . 


20 years opposing me here, I can’t 
really go into the background of 
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all of this, but all of these ques- 
tions they’re discussing here to- 
night have been the result of evo- 
lution and they come from the old 
days when we all lived in ham- : 
mocks. 

Mr. McCarthy: Have we made 
progress—that’s the point? Now 
were all living in foxholes. 
(Laughter.) 

Admiral Standley: Yes, now 
we are all living in foxholes, yes. 
Our men on shipboard now have 
bunks. Many of them have mat- 
tresses and what not, but some of 
these days, theyll all have mat- 
tresses. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: Thank you, gentle- 
men. Thank you for these com- 
ments. It is necessary for us to 
pause briefly now for station identi- 
fication, and then we'll come back 
for questions. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air from Town Hall in New York 
City where we are carrying on a 
discussion of the question, “Do 
We Need More Democracy in Our 
Armed Forces?” We have heard 
from Military Editor Hanson Bald- 
win, former GI’s Jeremiah O’Leary 
and Joe McCarthy, and Admiral 
Standley, United States Navy, re- 
tired. Our speakers are about to 
take questions from the audience. 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period to follow immediately, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 


Just write to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. Enclose 10 
cents to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing. Be sure to include 
your zone number and allow at 


QUESTION 


Mr. Sheats: As we begin our 
question period, friends, I want 
_ to remind you that to promote 

good questions, Town Hall is offer- 
ing a $25 U. S. Savings Bond for 
the question which is considered 
best in the opinion of our com- 
mittee of judges—best for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the facts and 
clarifying this discussion — pro- 
vided those questions are limited 
to 25 words. We have selected 
half a dozen questions from among 
several hundred sent in by our 
listening audience, and we are pay- 
ing $5 for each of these questions 
used on tonight’s program. Both 
oral and written questions are 
eligible for the Savings Bond 
award. 

Now, friends, we are ready for 
your questions. Who has the first 
one? The gentleman right back 
here. 

Man: Mr. O'Leary, will more 
democracy in our armed forces 
weaken discipline and efficient op- 
eration? 

Mr. O’Leary: You'll have to tell 
me how you would more democ- 
ratize—I hope that’s right—the 
outfit. What would you do? I 
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least two weeks for delivery. And 
now, in Mr. Denny’s absence, our 
moderator for the evening, Paul 
H. Sheats, educational director of 
Town Hall. Mr. Sheats. 


PLEASE! 


don’t know what you'd do. I sup- 
pose you could give us all the same 
uniforms. I don’t think you could 
make our armed forces any better 
than they are right now. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Sheats: You are a leather- 
neck that’s proud of the Marines 
in any event. This gentleman over 
here. Yes? 

Man; I have a question for Ad- 
miral Standley. I’d like to ask 
Admiral Standley to what he’d at- 
tribute the democratic spirit fos- 
tered in the Army Air Forces as 
contrasted with the more rigid 
class distinctions maintained in the 
U. S. Navy? 

Admiral Standley: You start 
with an assumption with which I 
don’t agree. I can’t answer your 
question. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sheats: The Admiral dis- 
agrees with the assumption. I 
guess there isn’t anything we can 
do about that. The lady right 
here. Yes? The lady here. 

Lady: Mr. McCarthy. 
know what difference there was in 
democracy between the World 
War I and World War Ul. The 
boys in this war seem to have 


J 


a 
- 


. 


I want to . 


quite a lot of freedom where in 
World War I, I don’t remember 
they had as much freedom. 

Mr. Sheats: The boys in this 
war seem to have more freedom? 
Do you have any evidence of that 
in your experience, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCarthy: Having been 
three years old at the time of the 
first war (laughter) it is rather 
difficult for me to make a com- 
parison. But, from people that I 
have talked to, men that were in 
the Army in World War I—the 
Army was raised much quicker, 
there was much less training in the 
United States before they went 
overseas—I gather from them that 
it was more free and easy in 
World War I than it was in 
World War II. 

Lady: In World War II it seems 
that the boys were given more en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. Sheats: All right. Thank 
you for that point of view. All 
right. While you’re here, Mr. 
McCarthy here is a question from 
Dearborn, Michigan, asking you, 
“Would not the morale and loyalty 
of the officers and men be raised 
if their immediate superiors were 
chosen by popular vote?” 

— Mr, McCarthy: ''m afraid not. 
The most popular officer is quite 
often not the best one. Again I’d 
like to emphasize that we do not 
object to tough officers as long as 


they are good and as long as they 


do not abuse their privileges. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Sheats:. . Now, the sailor 

right here in the front of the audi- 
torium. Yes, sir? 
I’m in the Merchant 
Marines. My question is for 
Sergeant O’Leary. Sergeant 
O’Leary, can you defend the un- 
democratic star chamber court- 
martial procedures used in the 
military services? 

Mr. O’Leary: I can defend them 
by saying that I don’t know any 
enlisted men that would like to sit 
in on the court-martial of another 
enlisted man as one of the judges. 
I think they would be rather 
harder on their own comrades than 
the officers are. (Shouts.) 

Mr. Sheats: Mr. McCarthy, you 
want to comment on that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCarthy: I would just like 
to point out at this time that all 
the Marines that I have met in this 
war do not agree with Sergeant 
O'Leary. (Applause.) For in- 
stance, I know that the Marines 
who were last summer attached to 
island command at Guam did not 
have a very high opinion of their 
officers because there was one 
officer in particular who ordered 
them to limit their letters home 
to one page in length because he 
said he did not have time to censor 
a letter that was any longer than 
one page. If they wrote more than 
one page, the letter would be re- 
turned to them as censored and 
unfit to mail. (Applause.) 


Sailor: 
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Mr. Sheats: | see Mr. O'Leary is 
coming back on that question. 

Mr. O’Leary: Mr. McCarthy was 
there last summer. That was 1945. 
I was there on D-Day, July, 1944, 
and we could write as long as we 
wanted. Things probably have 
changed since. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: All right. The Ad- 
miral is getting into this. Admiral 
Standley. 

Admiral Standley: Now we're 
talking about democracy. When the 
censor officer says that if you write 
longer than one page it means that 
the fellow down the line doesn’t 
get his letter across. Write one 
page and then you all get a chance. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. McCarthy: Ym afraid, Ad- 
miral, that the officer just didn’t 
want to.spend the extra couple of 
minutes reading the second page. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: All right. Here’s 
a member of our Town Hall Board 
of Trustees in the loge—Dr. Harry 
Overstreet with a question. To 
whom is yours directed? 

Dr. Harry Overstreet: Admiral 
Standley. Admiral, how can you 
say that we do not need more 
democracy in our armed forces 
while the Negro soldiers are segre- 
gated? (Applause.) 

Admiral Standley: Now that is 
a question of policy which is han- 
died by our departments in Wash- 
ington. It isn’t up to me to dis- 
cuss that now. 
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Mr. Sheats: Do you want to 
comment on that, Mr. O’Leary? 

Mr. O’Leary: Ours is a civilian 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
That problem is just as bad in 
civilian life as it is in the services 
—or worse. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: Yes. Mr. Baldwin 
has a comment on that question. 

Mr. Baldwin: 1 don’t think we 
ought to quite lose the perspec- 
tive. It’s quite true that things 
are not as they should be, particu- 
larly with the race problem, in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
But definite progress has been 
made, very definite progress, and 
it’s improved a great deal during 
the war. Look to the first World 
War—those of you who remember 
it—and I think you'll see what 
progress has been made. 

Mr. Sheats: While you're here, 
Mr. Baldwin, here is a question 
from Essex, Maryland. ‘Would 
not the abolition of political ap- 
pointments to the service academies 
in favor of competitive examina- 
tions tend to create greater democ- 
racy in the armed forces?” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Baldwin: 1 think there’s a 
little misunderstanding about po- 
litical appointments. Many Con- 
gressmen and Senators, as you may 
not know, use the competitive ex- 
amination as a basis for their ap- 
pointments. I agree with the 
framer of that question that all ap- 
pointments ought to be given on 
the basis of ‘competitive examina- 
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tion. But actually the political ap- 
pointments systems does give you 
a pretty good cross-section of the 
country. Now, I’m an ex-officer. 
It’s strange that as an ex-officer 
I’m arguing on the side of a ser- 
geant. I used to be in the Navy 
and I went to Annapolis. I know 
that members of my class in An- 
napolis were drawn from, all over 
the country, and one of them had 
never worn shoes before. He cer- 
tainly was not chosen for any 
social rank or for any great wealth. 
There are many others of that 
kind. You'll sit elbow to elbow 
with the bus driver’s son and with 
men from all walks of life in the 
service academies. But I do agree 
that competitive examinations 
ought to be the basis for all po- 
litical appointments. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: The gentleman in 
the balcony. 

Man: My question’s for Ser- 
geant McCarthy. Were not the 
things you complain of officers 
having—more liquor, plush living 
quarters, prettier clothes—all the 
bad things for officers that made 
for inefficiency? Do you want 
GI’s to have these? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sheats: Mr. McCarthy’s 
thinking that one over. 

Mr. McCarthy: No. But 
wouldn’t it be better if the of- 
ficers didn’t have them? (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: The gentleman 
who’s just asked that question hap- 
pens to be a member of our Vet- 


erans’ Civilian Discussion Group 
here at Town Hall. There are 
about 30 of these in New York 
under the auspices of the New 
York Adult Council, and we’re cer- 
tainly glad to have him here to- 
night. Now, the next question. 
Up in the balcony. The number 4. 

Man: Admiral, don’t you think 
that by abolishing certain officer 
privileges more intelligent men 
would be induced to enlist in the 
regular Army and the regular 
Navy? (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: What about abol- 
ishing these officers privileges, Ad- 
miral ? 

Admiral Standley: The report 
of the bureau of personnel today 
is that recruiting is going over the 
top. We have no question about 
getting enlistments, voluntary en- 
listments, and so I don’t think we 
could improve that situation by en- 
deavoring to put what you call 
more democracy into the Navy. 

Mr. Sheats: Stay right here, 
Admiral, there’s a young lady there 
in the balcony who has a ques- 
tion for you, too, 

Lady: Admiral Standley, should 
not our members of the military ii- 
ternational police force be mem- 
bers of a democratic body in order 
to be true representatives of our 
democratic ideal? 


Mr. Sheats: This is a young 


_lady worrying about the American 
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contingent in the international po- 
lice force. She wants to be sure 
they’re democratic. (Applause.) 


Admiral Standley: Well, I 
would, of course, first ask you—I 
hate to duck all the time—but 
what is our international police 
force? Have we any? 

Lady: I mean the boys who are 
there now representing America. 

Admiral Standley: The Occu- 
pation Army. Then what is your 
question again? 

Lady: Shouldn’t the members 
of our occupation forces in the 
Army be members of a democratic 
body in order to be our real Amer- 
ican representatives? 

Admiral Standley: Of course, 
and it is my contention that they 
are. 

Mr. Sheats: All right. We've 
got that straightened out. Here’s 
a young man right here in the 
front. 

Man: My question is for Ser- 
geant O'Leary. Soldiers are pun- 
ished for alleged crimes more se- 
verely than the crimes merit, like 
Hicswa in the American prison 
camp in Japan. How can you 
call this democracy? 

Mr. O’Leary: It’s democratic 
when the sentence of the court- 
martial in Japan is going to be re- 
viewed, as I read, by the War De- 
partment in Washington and by 
the theater commander. That’s an 
appeal—that’s all you’d get in a 
civilian court. 


Mr. Sheats: All right. Mr. 
Baldwin. 
Mr. Baldwin: 1 don’t think we 


ought to gct maudlin after all, 
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about a murderer. (Applause.) 
Pve become a little bit fed up with 
some of the sentiment that is 
stirred up, I regret to say, by the 
press. There’s no sense in not 
saying that a man like Hicswa 
didn’t go beserk and kill two peo- 
ple in cold blood. If you allow 
that to go on without adequate 
punishment, you have neither de- 
mocracy nor a military organiza- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: The young lady on 
this side of the auditorium. Yes. 
The young lady. 

Lady: Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Bald- 
win, 66 per cent of our officers in 
this war came from the enlisted 
ranks originally. Do you think 
that the enlisted men might have 
less to complain about if in the 
future 100 per cent should come 
from Annapolis and West Point 
or other service schools? 


Mr. Baldwin: No, I think the 
problem of selecting officers for 
the future is one which is the basis 
of our whole leadership issue. I 
think West Point and Annapolis 
on the whole have done a pretty 
good job. You don’t find that 
most of the complaints that are 
lodged against the officers are 
lodged against West Point and 
Annapolis _ officers. They are 
lodged more against the profes- 
sional reserve type, a lot of them 
against the early O.C.S. graduates, 
and a good many of them against 
National Guard officers. Now, 
there aré--a great many of the 


Prussianized West Point and An- 
napolis types—I say a great many, 
but there are relatively few. There 
are only about 15,000 Naval 
Academy graduates in the whole 
300,000 officers in the Navy, and 
something like 18,000 West Point 
graduates in the 850,00 officers in 
the Army. . Now, obviously, they 
are not going to be setting the 
spirit and the tone for the whole 
thing, and I don’t think the com- 
plaints go against them primarily. 

It’s a good thing to have officers 
know what the enlisted man’s life 
is. You knew that at Annapolis 
and you knew it at West Point in 
peacetime. I was captain of the 
head, I’ve scrubbed latrines as a 
midshipman, and I didn’t suffer by 
it. And I wasn’t ashamed of it. 
My first job when I went out in 
my magnificent white uniform af- 
ter graduation was to a coal ship 
and get it all dirty. It was a good 
thing for me. I don’t think that 
hurts at all. I think everybody 
should have a taste of it. But the 
rcal essence of it is the careful 
selection of the men who are can- 
didatés for character — for char- 
acter, that is the basis. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sheats: Admiral Standley 
has a comment on that. 

Admiral Standley: The young 
lady has said that 60 per cent of 
our men who were officers came 
from the ranks. Now what we're 


arguing for tonight is an efficient. 


Army, an Army that will lick the 
enemy. I would like to ask how 
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that 60 per cent acquired the ef- 
ficiency and the ability which en- 
abled them to become effective 
sailors and soldiers and officers 
in this war? Did they like Topsy, 
just grow? Or were they trained 
by the regular Army? No, you 
know as well as I do, that those 
reserves of both the Army and 
Navy were trained and let us not 
forget the regulars. 

Mr. Sheats: All right. Mr. 
McCarthy wants to get in on this, 
too. Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy: I would like to 
ask whether they improved their 
efficiency by having officers’ clubs 
and reserved seats in the movies? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Sbheats: The 
over here on the aisle. 

Man: Admiral Standley. While 
I was a GI overseas, I was not 
allowed to mail this letter to my 
Congressman against compulsory 
military training, suggesting that 
we abolish it throughout the world 
first. I would like to know if this 
lack of freedom of speech in our 
armed forces is democratic? I 
have the letter here and the re- 
jection slip"— Army Regulation 
600-10, paragraph five. 

Mr. Sheats: All right, Admiral 
Standlcy. 

Admiral Standley: Of course, 
again I don’t admit the assumption 
that that’s a curtailment of freedom 
of speech. Again, I don’t know 
what the conditions were over there 
which called for that procedure. 


gentleman 


If you don’t know, then you don’t 
know why it was done and I can’t 


argue. 
Mr. Sheats: Mr. Baldwin wants 
to get in on this. 
Mr. Baldwin: I think there’s 


probably a good basic reason in 
the peacetime Army for that reg- 
ulation you quote. I know it 
quite well. The reason behind the 
philosophy of that regulation, and 
it’s a sound one, was to protect 
the democracy in which we're all 
interested. If you are going to 
allow the armed services—men in 
the regular peacetime professional 
army—to lobby before their Con- 
-gressmen and to try to influence 
their Congressmen, you are then 
subjecting Congress to the pressure 
of a military group and that I 
think is the reason back of that 
particular regulation. It is sound, 
but like all regulations, it should 
be applied with care. (Appiause.) 
Mr. Sheats: Mr. O’Leary wants 
to comment on the same thing. 
Mr. O’Leary: May I-tell the 
former soldier that I was born in 
Washington, D. C., and do not 
have a vote or a Congressman. 
Man: Is it lobbying to try to 
abolish compulsory military service 
throughout the world and to bring 
some kind of international peace 
in this world? Is that lobbying? 
( Applause.) 
Mr. Sheats: 
tleman’s made his point. 
gentleman in the balcony. 


All right, the gen- 
The 
Yes? 
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Man: This is directed to Ser- 
geant McCarthy. 

Ex-sergeant McCarthy: You 
said that the GI’s did not have as 
good food. There was difference 
in the officers’ clubs and they didn’t 
have the liquor that they have in 
the officers’ clubs. I’m asking you 
why there should be any difference 
between the GI’s and the officers 
than there is in the rank and file 
of business and those who by perse- 
verance and experience have risen 
to the top? 

Mr. Sheats: Why should there 
be any difference between busi- 
ness and the Army? 


Mr. McCarthy: A _ very good 
question, sir. The question, how- 
ever, is a little bit different in the 
Army than it is in business life. 
As I said in my speech, the worker 
in the factory does not necessarily 
go to the same place for relaxation 
as the president of the factory. 
Perhaps he cannot afford it. But 
is there anything in the Constitu- 
tion, is there anything in the rules 
of the city that says that, if the 
worker has the money, he cannot 
go to that night club or that 
theater? You see, it’s a little bit 
different. In business life, re- 
gardless of whether the worker 
enjoys the same privileges as the 
boss — perhaps he doesn’t; in 
most cases he doesn’t—he has 
the right to enjoy them. He has 
not that right in the armed forces. 


(Applause.) 
Mr. Sheats:-Thank you, Mr. Mc- 
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Carthy. You and our other speak- 


ers, Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Baldwin, | 


and Admiral Standley have made 
a real contribution to our thinking 
on this subject tonight. Now, 
friends, from here on we put the 
problem up to you. We hope that 
America’s Town Meeting has again 
opened up an important question 
of public policy. The discussion 
to which you have just listened can 
be the springboard from which 
many of you in conversation with 
your friends, in club meetings and 
discussion groups will carry on the 
democratic process of public dis- 
cussion and group thinking. 

You have our assurance that 
America’s Town Meeting, in the 
weeks to come, will continue to 
bring you frank discussions of the 
most urgent problems before us. 
The burden of deciding these ques- 
tions rests upon all of us and can- 
not be delegated any more than a 
tree can give away its right to 
sprout. 

Now here are some of the ques- 
tions to be discussed on future 
Town Meetings. Fred Cole, will 
you give us the schedule of sub- 
jects and speakers? 

Mr. Cole: Were are the topics 
and speakers for the next two 
Thursdays. Next week, February 
14, “Are We Losing Our’ Reli- 
gion?” Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of the Christian Century 
and Mrs. Harper Sibley, president 
of the United Council of Church 
Women, say “Yes.” The Reverend 
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G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church of New York 
area, and Lieutenant Colonel T. V. 
Smith, professor of philosophy, on 
leave from the University of Chi- 
cago, say “No.” A special intro- 
duction to the program will be 
given by Arnold Moss, distin- 
guished radio and stage actor. } 

On February 21, which will be 
Rotary night on America’s Town 
Meeting, the subject will be, “Are 
Parents or Society Responsible for 
Juvenile Crime?” The speakers 
will be the Honorable Tom Clark, 
U. S. Attorney General; Father 
Edward J. Flanagan, founder and 
director of Boys’ Town, Nebraska; 
Dorothy Thompson, author and 
syndicated columnist; and Ethel 
Alpenfels, anthropologist, on leave 
from the University of Chicago. 
Make your plans now for your 
own Town Meeting discussion 
group in your living room, school, 
church, or club. : 

Now for the announcement of 
tonight’s winning question, here is 
Mr. Sheats. 

Mr. Sheats: Tonight, our com- 
mittee of judges has awarded the 
$25 U. S. Savings Bond to Calvin 
W. Stein of Essex, Maryland, for 
a question directed to Mr. Baldwin 
which was, “Would not the aboli- 
tion of political appointments to 
the service academies in favor of 
competitive examinations tend to 
create greater democracy in the 
armed forces?” Congratulations, 
Mr. Stein. (Applause.) 
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